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Vital Issues Raised 
by Federal Spending 


Douglas Resignation Calls Attention 
to Division in Administra- 
tion on Question 


DEBT LARGEST IN U. S. HISTORY 


Danger Seen in Expenditure 
Curtailment as Well as 
Continued Spending 


The resignation of Lewis W. Douglas as 
director of the budget lends a touch of 
drama to an issue of first importance—the 
issue as to whether the government shall 
continue to spend money at the present 
rate in the effort to give adequate relief 
and bring about recovery. This question 
has been discussed a great deal for months. 
It has come into prominence lately. It is 
one of the issues of the campaign. The 
Roosevelt administration is being attacked 
on the ground that it is spending money too 
freely. It is charged that this extravagant 
spending in the recovery effort will really 
retard recovery; that it is driving the gov- 
ernment toward bankruptcy and, if contin- 
ued, it will lead eventually to inflation and 
chaotic financ:al and economic conditions 
Friends of the administration reply that 
if the government stops its emergency ex- 
penditures unemployment will be greatly 
increased and there will be industrial break- 
down and widespread disorder. 

Perhaps we can get at the heart of this 
problem of governmental expenditures most 
easily and directly by means of a series of 
questions and answers: 

Question: How much is the government 
spending ? 

Answer: During the year ending June 
30, 1934, it spent about $7,000,000,000. 
During the year ending the last of next 
June the expenditure will probably be 
greater—perhaps $10,000,000,000. 


Where the Money Goes 


Question: For what purposes is all this 
money being spent? 

Answer: About a third of it goes for the 
ordinary expenses of the government, the 
expenses which have to be met year after 
year whether there is depression or not. 
The heaviest of these ordinary expenses is 
the payment of interest on the national 
debt. This comes to more than a billion 
dollars a year, Since most of the debt was 
contracted to carry on the war, this billion 
is chiefly in payment for the war. So is 
another sum of considerably more than half 
a billion which is used to take care of vet- 
erans and make payments to them. The 
World War accounts for half the ordinary 
expenses. National defense, preparation 
for future wars, takes another half billion. 
A billion or so pays all other ordinary gov- 
ernmental expenses. 

About two-thirds of the government’s 
outlays these days are of an emergency na- 
ture—to take care of the victims of depres- 
sion and to stimulate business. This figure 
is not exact, only a rough approximation. 
About one fourth of the emergency expend- 
itures is for public works and unem- 
ployment relief. Something like a fifth 
goes as loans to financial institutions, rail- 
roads and other industrial enterprises. An- 
other fifth goes to the farmers as compen- 
sation for their restricting production. 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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I HOPE IT’S JUST A SHOWER 
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A Mark of a First-Rate Mind 


Benjamin Franklin is said to have been quite contentious when he was a boy. He 
liked to engage in controversy, and did not hesitate to push his opinions forward eagerly 
His con- 


and sometimes provocatively. Early in life his personality became softened. 


versation lost its cutting edge. His speech was less combative. He expressed himself 
with mildness and restraint and with a nice regard for the opinions and feelings of others. 
This change of manner was probably due in part, says a recent biographer, to his read- 
“Avoid dis- 


ing of Addison and Steele’s Spectator. He found there this bit of advice: 


putes as much as possible. If you are at any time to enter an argument, give your 
reasons with the utmost coolness and modesty.” “I wish,” says Franklin in his auto- 
biography, “that well-meaning men would not lessen their power of doing good by a posi- 
tive, assuming manner, that seldom fails to disgust, tends to create opposition, and to 
defeat every one of those purposes for which speech was given to us, to wit, giving and 
receiving information or pleasure.” 

It seems a pity that when we all do so much talking, so few of us should develop the 
art of conversation. To be able to converse freely, gracefully, effectively, really is an 
accomplishment of no mean order. Most of us carry on our conversations on a fairly 
low plane. Even when the content of our discourse is acceptable, the manner very often 
is not. Few people are able to interchange views in such a way as to grow in knowledge 
and to travel in the direction of truth. It is a far more common thing for one to state 
his case at the outset and then to defend it, and pile up arguments to support it, all the 
while striving more for victory in the argument than for the truth. 

This tendency is particularly marked when the subject under consideration is politics. 
Few people either convince, or are convinced, by political arguments. Each one has an 
emotional attachment for one partisan position or another, assumes it is right, and goes 
out to find arguments to bolster up the view he already holds. If an opponent presents 
an argument which seems invincible, one is likely not to accept it despite its plausibility, 
but to try to find means of combating it. The intelligent thing to do is to fit new facts 
and ideas into those one already has, discarding ideas as they prove no longer useful or 
true. We become wise only if we take over for our own use all the fragments of truth 
we can find, from whatever source. We should stand up for our convictions so long as 
they seem valid to us, but we should maintain the power to question our Own views as 
critically as we examine the views of others. The ability and willingness to do this is a 
mark of a first-rate mind and first-rate character. 


Austria in Fear of 
New Nazi Uprising 


Recent Execution of Prominent Nazi 
Members of July Insurrection 
Stirs Talk of Revenge 


MEANWHILE ITALY OFFERS AID 


Rest of Europe Watches Anx- 
iously Critical Develop- 
ments in Vienna 


Austria has dropped out of the head- 
lines lately; out of the biggest and black- 
est of the headlines, at any rate. We do 
not see so much in our American newspa- 
pers about the troubled little Central Eu- 
ropean nation as we did a few weeks ago. 
But if we were in Austria today we would 
find action and turmoil enough. The politi- 
cal discussions which are going on there 
would make our own campaign for the con- 
trol of Congress seem very tame. There 
is little bloodshed now of the sort there 
was in July when the Nazis, advocates of 
union with Germany under Hitler’s dom- 
ination, staged an unsuccessful revolution 
and killed the Austrian chancellor, Engel- 
bert Dollfuss. But a bitter contest is on 
just the same, and revolution and whole- 
sale killings are ever-present possibilities. 

The anti-Nazi Austrian government is 
trying to stamp out the Nazis completely. 
Several hundred Nazi sympathizers have 
been dismissed from the civil service, firms 
suspected of Nazi connections have lost 
their government contracts, and in some 
cases private companies have been forced 
to dismiss Nazi employees. The Nazis, 
naturally, are watching for a chance to 
strike back. It is said that 2,000 of them 
have crossed over the line into Yugosla- 
assembled near the border, 
waiting for an opportunity to march on 
Vienna. The Austrian government, alarmed 
by this threat, holds troops in readiness 
to meet an attack. The situation is criti- 
cal—dangerously critical. 


via, and are 


Historical Background 

Since a disturbance of the peace in 
Austria might spread to the rest. of Europe 
and the world, it will be well for us to 
study the Austrian situation carefully. 
That we may be in a better position to do 
this we should examine the historical 
background of the present crisis. We must 
go back at least to the close of the war. 

As a result of the war, Austria was torn 
bodily from the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire and placed on an_ independent 
footing. In the shift, Austria, once part 
of a kingdom sprawled out over 116,000 
square miles of territory, became a nation 
of slightly more than a quarter that size. 
Out of the 51,000,000 persons constituting 
the old kingdom, a meager eighth were as- 
signed to the new-born country. Vienna, 
with about 2,000,000 inhabitants is now the 
governmental headquarters for a land so 
small that there are only twice as many 
people outside the capital as in it. Fur- 
ther complicating the situation is the fact 
that present-day Austria was once the seat 
of many industries, and had ready access 
to a variety of natural resources, but as a 
result of the peace treaty closing the war, 
her factories are now separated by newly 
created boundaries from the raw materials 
they need. Austria has, therefore, changed 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Upton Sinclair Bases Campaign 
on EPIC Program of Recovery 


t, has become a national figure since 
winning the Democratic nomination for 
governor of California. While Sinclair de- 
clares himself to be a loyal “New-Dealer” 
and the logical person to lead the Demo- 
cratic ticket in the fall elections in Cali- 
fornia, there are many conservative Demo- 
crats who shudder at the very mention of 
his name. These Democrats assert that he 
is using the Democratic label because he 
could not hope to win if he ran under the 
Socialist banner, and that his new deal is 
merely disguised Socialism. 

This is not the first time that Sinclair 
has attracted national attention. In 1906 
he finished a novel called “The Jungle” 
which was hailed by Socialists as an ex- 
posure of the capitalist system. “The Jun- 
gle” told the story of a Lithuanian peasant 
who came to Chicago and secured a job in 
the stockyards. From then on the immi- 
grant met misfortune after misfortune. He 
had to pay graft to get his job; he and his 
family acquired various diseases as a re- 
sult of wretched living and working condi- 
tions; he was forced to work beyond his 
strength, he lost his small savings in a bank 
failure; and finally was sent to jail un- 
justly. This was the main theme of “The 
Jungle,” for the book was written to show 
the conditions which the workers suffered 
under capitalism. 

All of this was not noticed by the public 
which eagerly read Sinclair's description of 
the filthy conditions under which the food 
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UPTON SINCLAIR 


they were eating was being produced. Thus 
he had written: “The rats were nuisances; 
the packers would put poisoned bread out 
for them; they would die, and then rats, 
bread, and meat would go into the hoppers 
together. Men worked in the tank 
rooms, . .. (when) they fell into the vats, 
sometimes they would be overlooked for 
days, till they iad gone out to the 
world as Durham’s Pure Leaf Lard.” 

Popular clamor against impure meat be- 
came greater and greater as the book at- 
tained a wide circulation. Finally ‘The 
Jungle” resulted in the passage of Pure 
Food legislation on the subject by Con- 
gress. Sinclair, however, was greatly dis- 
appointed for he had intended to interest 
the public in the workers, and had only in- 
terested Americans in what they were eat- 
ing. Later Sinclair organized a vague sort 
of codperative eating-house in New Jersey, 
called ‘Helicon Hall,” but this project 
soon failed. Leaving New Jersey, Sinclair 
went to an anarchist colony at Arden, 
Delaware. From there he went to a spot 
near Los Angeles, California, where he ran 
unsuccessfully for Congress on the Social- 
ist ticket. A few months ago Sinclair de- 
cided to run for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for governor of California. At that 
time he announced that he was no longer 
a Socialist, but that he intended to apply 
New Deal principles to California state 
government. 

The eyes of the nation were turned 
upon him during his campaign, as he un- 
folded his program to End Poverty in Cal- 
ifornia, or the EPIC plan. Sinclair de- 
scribes the EPIC as a logical extension of 





the New Deal, while his opponents attack 
it as a crack-brained radical experiment. 
Sinclair’s idea is to make a direct attack 
on the unemployment situation in Cali- 
fornia where more than a million workers 
are without jobs at present. He asserts 
that there is no other remedy than to put 
the unemployed at productive labor, and 
to let them produce what they need for 
themselves. He does not intend to apply 
the system to all the people of California, 
but solely to the unemployed. 

The first step of the EPIC plan calls 
for the floating of a $300,000,000 bond 
issue in order to get money to finance the 
plan. Then the owners of 2,000 idle fac- 
tories are to be approached. The state is 
to rent these factories from them for a 
period of years. and the unemployed are 
then to be brought in and put to work at 
producing. Goods made are to belong to 
the people who produce them. These 
goods are to be consumed by the workers, 
or exchanged with those who are producing 
other kinds of goods under the same 
system. At this point the farmers enter 
the scheme. Many of them are producing 
a surplus, but inasmuch as they cannot sell 
their produce they are unable to get cash 
to pay their taxes. Under the EPIC plan 
the state will accept food from the farm- 
ers and cancel their taxes. The unemployed 
workers are to get this food, and soon thev 
are to turn out goods which the farmers 
want, and will take in exchange for more 
food. In this way Sinclair plans to make 
the unemployed self-sustaining. 

Sinclair’s Republican opponent for the 
fall election is Acting Governor Frank 
Merriam, who is considered “sound” by 
the business interests of California. There 
are numerous indications that many con- 
servative Democrats will bolt the Sinclair 
candidacy and vote for Merriam. To a 
lesser degree, the more radical element in 
the Republican party will probably desert 
Merriam for Sinclair. At any rate, it is 
apparent that no sham battle is going to 
take place in California this fall. Con- 
servatives, disregarding the fact that Sin- 
clair by himself can do little without the 
aid of the California legislature and courts, 
are out to “get the radical.” In turn, Sin- 
clair’s followers are determined to beat 
Merriam, whom they class as a “Tory Re- 
actionary.”’ Win or lose, the EPIC battle 
has political interest and importance for 
the country at large. 


New Television-Telephony 
Car on Display in Berlin 


News from abroad relates that the most 
successful exhibition of television yet given 
took place at Berlin’s eleventh radio show 
a short time ago. A motion picture was 
taken from the roof of a car, the scene and 
sound film was developed within the car, 


SILVER FOR THE TREASURY 
Ever since the government’s recent decision to nationalize, or 
silver in this country, increasing quantities of the white 


to the treasury mints. 





THE TEXTILE STRIKE COMMITTEE 


This group of men is directing the widespread strike in the textile and related industries, 


Left to right: Emil Rieve, Philadelphia; 


Cc. M. Fox, 


and the talking picture was broadcast from 
the car about a minute later upon a screen 
in a nearby auditorium. This television- 
telephony car, which can trail news events 
and flash them on distant screens in the 
space of seconds, is expected to revolution- 
ize the dissemination of news. Moreover, 
its successful test in Berlin brings prac- 
tical television a long step forward, and 
holds forth promise of a thriving new in- 
dustry in the not too distant future. 


Mediation Fails as Mill 
Workers Threaten Violence 


As this paper goes to press, scores of 
textile mills are closing down for lack of 
workers. Thousands of men and women 
in cotton, rayon, silk and woolen mills are 
leaving, or have left, their machines, de- 
termined not to return until directed to do 
so by labor chiefs. Strike leader Francis 
J. Gorman declares that -the -strikers, will 
give no quarter until their hours are cut 
to thirty a week, without wage reduc- 
tions, until the stretch-out policy is elimi- 
nated (the policy of having workers tend 
more machines than in the past in or- 
der to produce more with fewer work- 
ers), until the United Textile Workers 
Union is recognized as the industry’s labor 
bargaining agency, and until a permanent 
board is established to settle future dis- 
putes. 

The mill owners contend that the cut- 
ting of working hours to thirty a week, 
without a proportional reduction of wages, 
would place an unbearable burden on the 
industry. (At present the average per 
capita weekly wage of workers in the cot- 
ton textile mills is $10.86.) 

Although on the surface the prospects of 
an early settlement of the strike seem dim, 
there are reasons for believing that it will 
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purchase, all privately owned 
metal have found their way 


A workman is shown here putting silver into a furnace. 


a part of the refinement process. 


Abraham Binns, New Bedford; Francis J. 
Gorman, chairman, Washington, D. C 4 


; W. G. Watson, Salisbury, N. C.; 


Shelby, N. C. 


not be a long-drawn-out affair. The main 
reason is that the government is sensitive 
to the already sick state of business and 
therefore is expected to use every possible 
means to prevent a prolonged conflict be- 
tween capital and labor in the textile in- 
dustry. 














The Governmental Record 














The President: In an impromptu speech 
at Hyde Park, delivered before 1,000 of his 
neighbors, the president declared last week 
that the whole country must pay the cost 
of rehabilitating the West. Help the drought- 
stricken or be dragged down with them, was 
the gist of the message. 


War Department: Secretary Dern refuses 
to act in accordance with the demand of a 
House Military Affairs sub-committee that 
Major General Benjamin D. Foulois be dis- 
missed as chief of the Air Corps. Dern balks 
on the ground that Foulois was not given a 
fair hearing before the sub-committee which 
accuses the major of having shown favoritism 
in awarding contracts for army supplies. The 
sub-committee has not announced its next 
step relative to this matter. 


Senate: A Special Senate Committee com- 
posed of Senators Pope, Nye and Bone is 
carrying on an investigation of American mu- 
nitions companies, with particular attention 
centered on the part these companies are pur- 
ported to play in stimulating war. Over 100 
officials of war material concerns are to be 
questioned. 


Interior Department: Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs Collier has announced a new 
Indian policy. Instead of attempting to de- 
stroy Indian folkways and to Americanize the 
Indian, the new pclicy will attempt to en- 
courage Indian art, language and music. 


Commerce Department: The monthly 
survey of business issued by the Department 
of Commerce is far from encouraging. Un- 
usual declines in business are recorded, with 
jobs and pay rolls falling off badly in July and 
early August. 


Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration: Harry Hopkins, relief administrator, 
has told Governor Pinchot that unless Penn- 
sylvania shows its willingness to bear a fair 
part of relief costs in the state, federal aid 
to Pennsylvania will cease. 


Treasury Department: Herbert E. Gas- 
ton, special assistant to Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., states that despite efforts of his depart- 
ment to wipe out illicit distilling and distribu- 
tion, production of bootleg liquor may be ex- 
ceeding our legal output at the moment. 


Director of Budget: Daniel W. Bell has 
replaced Lewis W. Douglas as director of the 
budget. Bell came to the Treasury Department 
in 1911, when twenty years old. He became 
deputy commissioner of accounts and deposits 
in 1924 and commissioner in 1931. 


Executive Council: The third report of 
the Council, made by Donald Richberg, pre- 
dicts that a record high of 5,000,000 families 
will be on relief by February, largely owing 
to the devastating effects of the drought. 


Department of Agriculture: Frederick 
C. Howe, consumer’s counsel of the AAA, 
lashed out at “scare propagandists” and profit- 
eers last week. He asserts that supplies 0! 
canned fruits and vegetables promise to be 
six per cent greater this coming year than 
last, and that many merchants are not playing 
fair with the public. 
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Europe Evil omens of what lies ahead 
for humanity in case war should again flare 
up in Europe are to be found in the round 
of war games just brought to a close. 
These games have given rise to much dis- 
pute between European military experts as 
to the effects of recent advances in tech- 
nology upon future operations. Italy has 
recently terminated her maneuvers, on 
the basis of which her officers have said 
that the war of the future will be a rapidly 
moving one, with mechanized weapons such 
as tanks finishing off their victims in such 
short order that trenches are a thing of the 
past. France, too, conducted games in which 
Paris was subjected to mock 
air-raids, as a result of which 
airmen expressed the opinion 
that Paris could be blotted off 
the map—Pierre Cot, former 
air minister, said that no great 
European city could withstand 
an attack from the skies at the 
present time. Nor was Eng- 
land left out of the picture, for 
just recently she ran trials to 
see how vulnerable tanks are. 
One after another, the great 
powers have tested out their 
engines of death, and one after 
another they have recognized 
that 1934 methods of fighting 
mark a grave break with the 
past. Reading of these games, 
and viewing the critical politi- 
cal situation in Europe, one 
cannot help but feel that man 
now stands closer than ever 
to a precipice. 


§ Appropriately timed, the 

League of Nations has just 
issued a report on world ex- 
penditures for arms during 
1933—the outlays total be- 
tween $3,470,000,000 and $5,- 
000,000,000 in gold, the exact 
figure being impossible to set 
owing to constant currency fluctuations. 


The ‘534” 
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Geneva: Offsetting in part the menacing 
tendencies described above, is the move 
now on foot to link Eastern European na- 
tions in a nonaggression pact, involving the 
bringing of Russia into the League of Na- 
tions. Britain, France and Italy have al- 
ready smoothed the path for Soviet en- 
trance into the League so well that her 
admission is believed to be virtually as- 
sured, probably with a seat on the Council 
assigned to her; however the matter will 
not be decided until September 10, when 
the League convenes. In the meantime, 
speculation is rife as to what the proposed 
step signifies, some holding that if the 
U.S.S.R. becomes a member of the League, 
she will direct its attention to the Chinese 
Eastern Railway dispute and that in self- 
protection Japan will be forced to lean to- 
ward the League. 
K aK ok 

Africa: The very small circle of countries 
that have met their war debts in full has 
been enlarged by one member; South At- 
rica has just turned into the British treasury 
£7,500,000 representing the entire balance 
still due on loans made to her during the 
World War. 


: -: 2 

Argentina: A major disaster was re- 
corded in South America when the largest 
oil refinery on the continent was practically 
wiped out in an explosion followed by fire, 
near Campana, Argentina. A total of over 
seventy storage tanks went up in flames, 
destroying an estimated 30,000,000 gallons 
of gasoline and petroleum. As oil poured 
into the nearby river, the latter became a 
menacing sheet of fire. In the adjacent 


the largest and fastest 


town of Campana, the great majority of 
buildings were badly damaged by the initial 
shocks, which were so severe as to be 
distinctly felt more than fifty miles away. 
With a change of wind, the conflagration 
headed toward town, threatening to com- 
plete the ruin caused by the blast. 


* * * 


England: As the world’s leading mari- 
time power, England has become deeply 
concerned over the increasing number of 
vessels now tied up for lack of business. 
Seeking some form of relief, Sir John Si- 
mon, British foreign secretary, has just 
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is under construction in England. It will be 


passenger ship in the world. 


sent a memorandum to the major seafaring 
countries suggesting that they consider 
ways and means of restricting ship opera- 
tions to a point in line with existing inter- 
national trade. Inevitably the note raises 
the issue of subsidies. England, for one, 
has been encouraging her lines by granting 
them large sums out of the official treasury. 
in fact she has contributed lavishly toward 
the construction of the new Cunarder. The 
United States, too, is involved, for our ship- 
ping men are just about to appear before 
Congress to explain why they should re- 
ceive some $26,000,000 a year in federal 
aid. The Foreign Policy Association strikes 
at the heart of the whole matter by point- 
ing out that while everyone persists in 
building up subsidized fleets, new national- 
ist policies inevitably spell a trade decline. 
* + = 

Cuba: Martial law was again declared in 
Havana September 3, as the Mendieta 
government took action to curb a new 
wave of rioting and disturbance, The trou- 
ble springs from the murder of two stu- 
dents by government troops, an incident 
characteristic of the reign of the former 
tyrant Machado against whom the Cubans 
revolted more than a year ago. At the 
same time there was some fighting between 
soldiers and a number of striking employ- 
ees of the Cuban Telephone Company. The 
strikers had been replaced by other work- 
ers and attempted to regain their positions 
by force. They were repulsed. 

Continued disturbance in Cuba points to 
increased difficulties for President Carlos 
Mendieta. Mendieta is a conservative who 
is trying to impose moderate policies. But 
the laboring element in Cuba is largely 
radical, a fair part of it Communist. These 
radicals find support and leadership among 
university students and professors. Last 


year they managed to place a president in 
power, Ramon Grau San Martin, also a 
professor. But Grau was forced out be- 
cause the United States refused to recog- 
nize his government and because business 
interests in Cuba unitedly opposed him. He 
was succeeded by the more conservative 
Mendieta. The radicals are still a power- 
ful force, however, and it is only the army, 
the real dominant power in Cuba, that pre- 
vents them from taking permanent control 
of the island. In fact, there have been fre- 
quent reports during recent months that 
another revolution was in prospect, and 
this may well take place at any time. Grau 
San Martin has announced his willingness 
to assume the presidency again if the op- 
portunity should present itself. If eco- 
nomic cenditions in Cuba do not improve 
in the near future he, or some other radi- 
cal, may displace Mendieta. 
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Germany: Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Ger- 
man minister of economics and president 
of the Reichsbank, has stated “unofficially” 
that Germany’s creditors must grant her a 
complete moratorium on all her foreign 
debts for a period of years, to speed her 
on the road to recovery. Furthermore, 
after the moratorium is over, the debt will 
have to be scaled down to a level that the 
German people can comfortably carry. This 
pronouncement was not greeted with en- 
thusiasm abroad, where it was pointed out 
that it was the third of similar tenor in 
the last few days. 


The annual convention of the Nazi party 

has just opened in Nuremberg, following 
the arrival of some 500 special trains in the 
historic city. Amidst a dramatic display of 
oratory, marching, radio broadcasts and 
movie filming, the economic and political 
policies of the party will be determined 
for the coming year, 


* * * 
Chaco: Bolivia and Paraguay continue 
their angry struggle for possession of the 


Chaco jungles. Due to the approach of 
the rainy season, the Paraguayan army is 
making every effort to win well-fortified 
positions before the movement of supplies 
from her now-distant bases are impeded by 
heavy rain. The result of this special drive 
has been bloody warfare centering around 
important petroleum fields far into territory 


once held by Bolivia. Meanwhile some 


slight hope of terminating the exhausting 
strife was found in the fact that the United 
States, Argentina and Brazil have offered 
a plan for the ending of hostilities which 
Paraguay is said to favor; unfortunately the 
advanced position of the latter in the Gran 
Chaco is believed to be a strong obstacle to 
Bolivian acceptance. Concurrently a sec- 
ond peace move is afoot, both contestants 
having filed claims with the League of Na- 
tions which is expected to attempt media- 
tion after it convenes this month. 
oe & 6 

Baltics: The three little nations, Es- 
tonia, Latvia and Lithuania, on the east- 
ern shores of the 
so-called “Baltic 
and protection. 
them to 
neighbors, among 
block any attempts at 
from the south. 


Baltic, have 
Pact” for 
The 


present a 


conc_uded a 
mutual trade 
agreement enables 
united front to their 
other things, to 
Nazi penetration 


and, 
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Japan: Japan and the U.S.S.R. continue 
their quarrel over the operation of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. Diplomatic notes 
have been exchanged between the two coun- 
tries dwelling on the series of train wrecks 
that interfere with traffic along the route. 
Japan alleges that Communists have been 
in back of the accidents, and has conse- 
quently arrested a number of Soviet citi- 
zens suspected of complicity; this contention 
Meanwhile a new 
wreck occurred, during the excitement of 
which a group of bandits made away with 
an American. Japanese scouting parties 
at once departed in search of him and his 
fellow passengers, discovering them when a 
Japanese captive risked his life in giving 
the alarm to the crew of a passing gun- 
boat. All the victims were rescued alive, 
and the bandits ‘accounted for.” 


is denied by Moscow. 


*K * ok 


Spain: The Spanish government has been 
forced to jail 480 youths on poutical 
charges since the first of the year, in the 
single city of Madrid. 
and 
weapons in 


Declaring that boys 
quick to use 
riots, and that they are fre- 
quently hurt as a result, the 
have forbidden persons under sixteen to be- 


girls are too deadly 


authorities 


come members of political organizations. 
Those between the sixteen and 
twenty-three may join, but only with the 
consent of their parents. 


ages of 
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You and Your Community 


By Walter E. Myer 


URING the summer, while I was in the Tennessee Val- 

ley studying the work of the TVA, I spent a few days 
in Florence, Alabama. Florence, a town of about 10,000, is 
located a few miles from the great Muscle Shoals dam 
and power plant, which accounts for my visit. Proximity 
to Muscle Shoals was the most interesting fact about 
the town, so far as I knew, upon my arrival. But before 
I had been there long I discovered something clse of 
interest. Florence is the home of T. S. Stribling, one of 
the country’s outstanding novelists, and it is the scene 
of some of his stories. The plot of “The Store,” for ex- 
ample, is laid in Florence and it pictures experiences and 
places known to the people of the community. 

The next day I was driving through the village of Tus- 
cumbia, a few miles away, and learned that the people 
there treasured the memory of Helen Keller, who spent 
her early years in that place. Her former home was 
pointed out with justifiable pride. A little later I was 
driving through northern Mississippi, through farmlands 
and villages which appeared to be poor, worn out, almost 
deserted, and I was thinking that here was a section 
probably unknown to fame or pride, literary or otherwise, 
when I was told that I was in the country which William 
Faulkner had written about. Then there came Tupelo, 
proud of the fact that it is the first town to use electricity 
produced by the Tennessee Valley Authority, and Corinth, 
where they feel that they are furnishing a solution for 
one of our great economic problems by operating facto- 
ries, with a large part of the workers living on nearby 
farms, thus providing a stabilized relation between industry 
and agriculture. 


T this point my traveling companion made an obser- 

vation that I think is worth passing on to my readers. 
“Has it occurred to you,” he said, “that every community 
we have visited, however unprepossessing it may be to the 
casual eye, has a personality of its own, if only one takes 
time to discover it?” “Have you observed that every 
place we have seen has something interesting about it; 
some tradition, some achievement, or some personage 
or record, of which the people are rightly proud?” He went 
on to say that practically every community throughout the 
country has some point or points of interest, something 
distinctive; something worthy of study. 

I have thought of that observation since. My mind 
has gone back over the communities in which I have 
lived. And, sure enough, there is a mark of distinction 
in the case of each. There is the country town in the 
Midwest near where I was born—a town of fine schools 
and colleges and parks, which boasts of an award it re- 
ceived one time as the best town in the state for children 
to live in—not a mean distinction. There is another 
country town in the West where I lived for several 
years—a town known throughout the nation as the home 
of one of our greatest editors and authors. There is the 
Illinois town in whose high school I taught several years, 
proud of being the first city of the country to be electric- 
ally lighted, and still calling itself “the city of light.” 

With these reflections fresh in my mind, I suggest to 
all of you who read this page that you study your own 
community, whether it is a large city, a country town or 
a village, to see what there is interesting or distinctive 
about it. I do not suggest that you engage in such an ac- 





AN OLD-TIMER SHOWS '’EM HOW 


—Carlisle in Des Moines REGISTER 


tivity merely to pass the time away. 
obligation. 


It is really a civic 
Each person, in order to prepare himself for 
the best possible service to his community, should be well 
acquainted with it. Just as one, to be a good and effective 
American citizen, should study the history of America, 
so one, in order to help meet the needs of his home town, 
should be familiar with its history, its economic and 
social life, its institutions, its politics, its literature, its 
traditions 


UT even though your study of your town or city is 

undertaken chiefly from civic considerations, it will fur- 
nish you a by-product of real enjoyment. You will find that 
your community has a personality. You will find something 
to be proud: of in its record. You will discover stories 
of individual achievement. You will get acquainted with 
real heroes who have lived, and may still be living in 
the place; men and women fit to serve as examples for 
the younger generation. 

Naturally, you will not want to stop with a study of 
your town’s history. That will be merely a beginning. 
You will go on to make a fairly complete economic, social 
and political study of it. Then you will understand local 
problems and will be qualified for real leadership. In 
making this study you will need some sort of guide—a 
guide that will tell you what points to study, what facts 
to examine, 

Fortunately a very good guide is available at a cheap 
price. A valuable pamphlet has been prepared with a 
forbidding title, “What Social Workers Should Know 
About Their Communities,” but it really isn’t forbidding 
at all in content. The suggestions may be useful to social 
workers, but they are just as useful to any person who 
wants to find out the essential facts about his town. It is 
published by the Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, 
and costs twenty-five cents. 


HIS pamphlet contains lists of questions one should 

look up about his community. There are questions on 
the history of the place, on city administration and finance, 
on industry, health, housing, education, recreation, the 
family, the foreign born, child delinquency, adult delin- 
quency, transients, the aged, community organization. 
There are more than 350 suggestive questions altogether, 
interspersed with explanatory material. These ten ques- 
tions on “city administration,” intended as a guide to a 
study of your community government, are typical: 


1. Are municipal elections held at the same time as state and 
national elections? Are the issues separated from unrelated 
national issues, so that voters can express themselves upon local 
matters affecting their welfare? 

2. How large is the city council or other legislative body? 
How are its powers limited? Are citizens kept informed of 
what goes on in the council? If so, how is this done? Are 
there channels through which citizens may express their inter- 
est in matters of local government? How often are these 
made use of? 

3. Who is mayor, city manager, or chief executive officer? 
Did he stand for any definite proposals during his campaign 
for election? Is progress being made in carrying them out? 
What appointments are made by him? Has he the power to 
remove his appointees from office? What other responsibilities 
are his? How long does he serve? 

4. What are the various boards in the city government? 
How is each chosen? What are their powers and functions? 
Are they composed of persons with special qualifications for 
their particular duties? 

5. What positions in the city are under civil service? Has 
the number increased in the last five years? What are the 
methods followed by the Civil Service Commission, in making 
its selection of candidates? Are there enough competing candi- 
dates for positions to assure the choice of competent workers? 
What is the basis for appointment in positions not under civil 
service ? 

6. If the city is under a commission or commission-manager 
form of government, what is the method of electing the com- 
mission and the extent of its responsibility ? 

7. Do the departments publish separate annual reports, even 
if all are in one volume? If so, procure the latest copy or 
copies. Is the material so presented of a nature to enlighten 
the citizen as to the work of the departments? 

8. Is any analysis of the budget made for popular use by 
such organizations as men’s or women’s city clubs? 

9. Can and does the city or community use excess condem- 
nation in securing land for public purposes? 

10. Indicate on a map of the city the residential neighbor- 
hoods of the well-to-do, of the workers, the commercial or 
business districts, the industrial centers, and the neglected sec- 
tions. 


hope that many readers of this page will give some time 
| to a study of the problems of their communities. But it 
is not enough that studies should be made. The vital thing 
is that knowledge should be followed by action. I would 
like to emphasize the fact that the chief purpose of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER is to give assistance to those who 
want to do something in behalf of better government and 
better social conditions. It is not our place to tell anyone 
what policies to support. It is our work to give informa- 
tion, to point the way to further materials, and to encour- 
age as strongly as we can civic participation by all our 
readers. 
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IF WE EVER REALLY WANT TO ENFORCE THE 
TRAFFIC LAWS 
—Darling in DAILY OKLAHOMAN 














Something to Think About 
| 











1. Which do you consider more dangerous: to continue the 
policy of governmental spending or to check it? If you were 
to reduce the expenditures, what activities of the government 
would you cut first ? 

2. According to your observation do people who advocate 
governmental spending on a great scale seem to realize the 
dangers of such a policy? Do the people who advocate a 
curtailment of governmental spending usually realize the dan- 
gers of that policy? 

3. “Every governmental policy is an experiment, wether it is 
so named or not. We cannot get away from experimentation.” 
Is that statement true? 

4. What do you think will develop from the present Austrian 
situation? Give reasons for your answer. 

5. Name some feature of Upton Sinclair’s program which 
you do or do not like, and tell why. 

6. What do you consider the most interesting fact about 
your city or community? What is its chief source of pride? 

7. Pick out one of the ten questions quoted on this page, 
apply it to your own town, and answer it. 

8. To what extent, if at all, is America responsible for 
Japanese militarism ? 


REFERENCES: (a) Six Months Did They Labor! Review 
of Reviews, August, 1934, pp. 14-18. (b) The Present State of 
Municipal Credit. National Municipal Review, February, 
1934, pp. 92-95. (c) Condition of the Federal Budget. Nation’s 
Business, August, 1934 pp. 27+. (d) Dollfuss: Victim of 
Nazi Crime. Current History, September, 1934, pp. 729-741. (e) 
Murder in the Saddle. Living Age, September, 1934, pp. 10-15. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Shogun (sho’goon), Iyeyasu (ee-ay- 
ah’soo), Pierre Cot (pe’air—e as in eke, co—o as in go), 
Ramon Grau San Martin (rah-mon’ grow sahn mar-teen’—ow 
as in owl), Hjalmar Schacht (hyal’mar shah’kt), Goering 
(gur’ing—-u as in burn), Chaco (chah’ko), Schuschnigg (shoo’- 
shneek), Il Duce (eel doo’chay), Hapsburg (hops’boorg), Nazi 
(not’see) . 


Scientists at California Tech invented a process to dissipate 
fog for flyers. Now if they will turn their attention to dissi- 
pating fog in politics and economics it will greatly help. 

—Los Angeles TIMES 


David Lloyd George says that there will be no war in Eu- 
rope in ten years, which ought to be reassuring to a lot ol 
men who by that time will have passed the military age. 
Williamsport (Pa.) SuN 





It was so many years ago Cleveland said “Public office is a 
public trust” that many have forgotten that he said it, and 
even fewer realize that he meant it. Pasadena Post 


Paraguay, since the beginning of hostilities, has captured 
from Bolivia fifty-seven strong places and sixty minor posi- 
tions. Apparently the Chaco war will go on until all the geo- 
graphical names are exhausted. —New York TIMES 
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America’s Biggest Problem 


“America’s Capacity to Produce,” by 


Edwin G. Nourse and Associates. 
Washington: The Brookings Institu- 
tion. $3.50. 


HE Brookings Institution, an economic 
research organization in Washington, is 
publishing a series of books which go to the 
heart of American economic problems— 
books which may answer many questions 
which arise in the average man’s mind as 
he attempts to understand what is the 
matter with our industrial machinery. One 
of the questions which the Brookings econ- 
omists ask and undertake to answer is this: 
How much can the American people pro- 
duce with the machinery of production now 
ivailable? The next question they ask is: 
How much could America consume? 
These two questions must be answered 
before we know the nature of the depres- 
sion and before we can establish ourselves 
on the way to recovery, There has been a 
great deal of discussion lately to the effect 
that we are experiencing a revolutionary 
change; that in times past the problem 
has been to produce enough for a living 
for all the people, and that now production 
is outrunning consumption. It is said that 
only a small part of the people are capable 
of producing all that the whole population 
can consume—that because of the use of 
labor-saving machinery we are coming to 
the place where there is not enough work 
for all. Is this true? That is the question 
which the Brookings economists take up 
in their studies of how much we can pro- 
duce and how much we can consume. These 
two subjects are treated in two separate 
volumes, one of them ‘America’s Capacity 
to Produce.” This book was published last 
spring and was reviewed in THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER of June 25. We are mentioning 
it again this week because it is very im- 
portant and we want to call it to the 
attention of teachers and students who may 
have missed the summer issues. 


The second volume, “America’s Capac- 


ity to Consume,” will be published this 
month. The other two volumes will come 
later, One of them will describe American 


industrial society and will show how, un- 
der existing circumstances, income from 
industry is divided; what part of it goes 
back into production and what part goes to 
consumers to make up their purchasing 
power. The fourth volume will consider 
means which might be adopted to secure 
greater stability in industry. As we pointed 
out in our review last June ‘“‘these volumes 
taken together will attempt to show 
‘whether defective distribution of the na- 
ional income and consequent inadequate 
purchasing power among the masses of 


the people is a primary cause of our 
economic difficulties; and whether and 
by what means the economic activities 


. 
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of our people might be organized on a sus- 
tained level which would provide ample 
food, adequate clothing, comfortable hous- 
ing, and a reasonable minimum of educa- 
tion and recreation for all members of 
society.’ 


“The findings set forth in this first vol- 
ume are extremely revealing. One of the 
major conclusions reached by the econo- 
mists in their investigations is as follows: 

“Certainly our findings do not bear out 
the contention of those who, in the midst of 
the present depression, say that we were liv- 
ing in a fool’s paradise in 1929—that we were 
‘living beyond our means,’ and that disaster 
had to follow. Individuals, of course, were 
living beyond their private means as individ- 
uals always will in both prosperity and depres- 
sion. But the nation was not. We were not 
trenching on our resources of capital goods or 
of labor power. Equipment was being main- 
tained at a rate entirely suitable to the indef- 
inite continuance of operation at the 1929 
rate of activity. There was an unutilized 
margin which, in the perspective of the past, 
would appear to be about normal. Labor in 
general was not being so driven as to impair 
either health or morale. On the contrary, 
there was nearly 20 per cent of reasonably 
available labor which was not turned into the 
productive stream. Our economic society 
lacked almost 20 per cent of living up to its 
means. 


“What would have been the result of full 
utilization of our productive capacity in the 
late twenties? According to the economists, 
it would have ‘permitted of enlarging the 
budgets of 15 million families to the ex- 
tent of $1,000 each, It would have enabled 
us to add goods and services to an amount 
of $765 on the 1929 price level to the con- 
sumer gratifications of every family hav- 
ing an income of $2,500 or less in that year. 
We could have produced $608 worth of ad- 
ditional well-being for every family up to 
the $5,000 level. Or we could have brought 
the 16.4 million families whose incomes 
were less than $2,000 all up to that level.’ 
If, from the production side of the equa- 
tion, such an improvement were possible, 
what was there in our economic organiza- 
tion to prevent its realization? For the an- 
swer to that and other questions germane 
to the general subject, we must await the 
publication of the entire investigation.” 





Emergency Schools 


More than two million dollars a month 
is being poured into emergency education 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration. This money is being used not to 
assist the regular school systems of the 
country but to support special schools and 
other educational projects. What the gov- 
ernment is doing in this field is told by 
Beulah Amidon in the September Survey 
Graphic. Some 60,000 unemployed teach- 
ers have been given jobs teaching a million 
and a halt adults and children in forty- 
seven states who would otherwise have no 
opportunities for education. 
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These emergency schools, “not always 
easy to recognize as schools,” vary from 
state to state and community to commu- 
nity. Abandoned factories, public libraries, 
private homes; in fact, most any available 
place is used to give the courses. Nor is 
there uniformity in the courses themselves; 
they, too, vary from one locality to an- 
other. As a general rule, the practical 
rather than the theoretical is emphasized. 
For that reason courses in vocational guid- 
ance are among the most popular. Often 
the more academic subjects are combined 
with the bread-and-butter courses, arrange- 
ments, for example, being made whereby 
opportunities for conversation in English 
are afforded to the students of the various 
crafts. “Perhaps the largest item on the 
credit side of this far-flung, colorful, un- 
even emergency program,” writes Miss 
Amidon, “is the possibilities opened up for 
growth and adventure for adults and chil- 
dren and the communities in which they 
live.” 

The Nazi Conspiracy 

There was no plot or conspiracy to over- 
throw the Hitler government June 30 when 
the chancellor suddenly flew to Munich 
and directed the execution of a number of 
Storm Troop leaders. Of course, long be- 
fore that date there was considerable op- 
postion to the “Fuehrer,” and many influ- 
ential Germans hoped that he would fall. 
And there were the various cliques that 
talked about who should be placed at the 
helm after the Hitler eclipse. But so far 
as an actual intrigue to bring about the 
change was concerned, it simply did not 


exist. Everyone said that the government 
should be left to collapse of its own ac- 
cord; to “stink itself out.” This is the 
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judgment of a foreign diplomat as told in 
the September Living Age. 

According to the report of this author, 
who writes anonymously, Hitler was duped 
by the crafty Goering into carrying out the 
June 30 “purge” which snuffed out the lives 
of nearly a hundred prominent Nazi lead- 
ers. Hitler had planned to go to Munich 
anyway June 30 to confer with his aides, 
and it was a few hours before his contem- 
plated departure that the sinister telephone 
message came from Goering in Berlin, tell- 
ing the chancellor of the supposed plot. 
The message was a “colossal lie,” but it 
made Hitler lose his head and initiate a 
series of acts which horrified the world. 

As a result of the June episode, the Hit- 
ler government has lost support on all 
sides. “I have often seen governments in 
other countries in hot water,” writes the 
diplomat about the meeting of the Reich- 
stag which was called by Hitler to explain 
the “purge.” “But even in the most dan- 
gerous period under the Tsars I never saw 
anything like this. Everyone present 

. could not fail to conclude that a period 
of wild, hostile fear had begun among the 
men who wield power.” 


Russia—Before and After 


Writing in the September New Outlook, 
William Henry Chamberlin, eminent au- 
thority on Soviet Russia, draws parallels 
galore between the technique of govern- 
ment of the Soviets and that of the tsars. 
The practices of Peter the Great, Empress 
Anne, Boris Godunov, the Alexanders and 
the Nicholases, hold sway today, many of 
them under different names and directed 
against different classes. The dreaded GPU, 
secret Soviet police only recently abol- 
ished, had its counterpart in the elaborate 
espionage machinery of the Romanovs of 
two and three centuries ago. The liquida- 
tion of the kulaks, or wealthy peasants, 
and other opponents of the present 
régime, bears an ominous resemblance to 
the despotic tactics used in former eras to 
wipe out opposition groups. In the sup- 
pression of news; in a hundred other acts 
of repression, the Russian authorities of 
today have taken their cue from the past 
and have outdone their predecessors. 

“It is the historical tragedy of the Bol- 
shevik revolution,” writes Mr. Chamberlin, 
“that, in the struggle to get and keep 
power, it unconsciously assumed so many 
features of the despotism which it set out 
to overthrow.” But though the means 
may be the same, there is dissimilarity be- 
tween the ends sought in the two in- 
Mr. Chamberlin takes account of 
this difference: ‘Part of the tremendous 
fascination of the Soviet Union lies in the 
fact that it offers so much that is new and 
untried in economic and social fields; that 
it has changed the ideas and living habits 
of the people, especially of the younger 
generation, so greatly.” 


stances. 
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Among the specific activities of the gov- 
ernment which call for heavy outpourings 
of money are the Public Works Adminis- 
tration (PWA), the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration (FERA), the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 
(AAA), the Civilian Conservation Corps 
(CCC), and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation (RFC). 

Going Into Debt 

Question: How much money is being 
taken in each year by the government; that 
is, how great is its income? 

Answer: About $3,000,000,000 a year. 

Question: How does it get the rest of 
the money which it is spending? 

Answer: By borrowing. It sells bonds. 
(A bond is a promise by the government 
to pay the amount of the bond, the amount 
borrowed, at some stated date in the fu- 
ture.) These bonds, for the most part, are 
sold to banks. By spending more than it 
is receiving the government is going into 
debt. 

Question: What is the amount of the 
national debt, how much has it increased 
recently, and how fast is it mounting? 

Answer: Before the World War it stood 
at about a billion dollars. During two 
years of war it rose to $26,000,000,000. 
During the relatively prosperous decade fol- 
lowing the war it was cut to $16,000,000,- 
000. By the end of the Hoover administra- 
tion it had risen to $21,000,000,000. Two 
months ago it had reached $27,000,000,000. 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau esti- 
mates that it may rise by another $5,000.- 
000,000, or to $32,000,000,000, by the mid- 
dle of 1935. It is not at all unlikely that 
further emergency expenditures may be 
authorized by the next Congress, so that 
the debt may be higher next summer than 
the secretary thinks. 

Question: Isn’t a debt of that size dan- 
gerous? 

Answer: It certainly isn’t a thing to be 
happy about, but, of itself, it isn’t neces- 
sarily a calamity. Great Britain’s debt is 
about $35,000,000,000 and her population 
is but a third of ours. If our debt were 
$100,000,000,000 it would be no greater 
per capita than Britain’s. But we shouldn't 
make too much of that fact. The debt 
burden of the American people is greater 
relatively than might at first appear because 
of the huge state and city debts which must 
be borne along with the national. Further- 
more, because one nation can stand a debt 
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of a certain size it 
doesn’t follow that 
another nation can. 
It depends a great 
deal upon the will- 
ingness of a peo 
ple to tax them- 


selves, and upon 
other factors. It 
can be said, 
though, that a 
debt the size of 
ours is serious but 
not necessarily 


dangerous. 


The Govern- 

ment’s Credit 

Question: Even 
though the na- 
tional debt is not 
greater than can 
be borne—greater 
than can 
interest on, is 
there danger in the 
spending program 
of the government 
from any other 
direction? Is there 
not a_ possibility. 
for example, that 
the banks may re- 
fuse to buy gov- 
ernment 
May the govern- 
ment’s credit fail? 
May it come to 
while where it can no 


we pay 


bonds? 
PROBLEM 
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the place after a 
longer borrow? 
Answer: There is such a possibility. If 
you buy a $100 government bond you are 
lending $100 to the government, Several 
years later it will pay you back $100. If, 
in the meanwhile, prices have risen de- 
cidedly the money will be worth less when 
it is paid back than it is now. If, there- 
fore, you think that prices will rise greatly, 
because of inflation or for any other rea- 
son, you may refuse to buy a bond. You 
may decide instead to put the $100 into 
something that will rise in value as prices 
advance. 
If the 
that 


bankers get it into their minds 
we are headed toward inflation and 
that prices are going to rise greatlt, they 
may refuse to buy the bonds. They will 
hesitate to turn the bonds down, though. 
because there aren't many other forms of 
investments which are safe. The money 
is lying unused in their vaults. So they 
are much inclined to buy bonds unless 
prospects become very dark indeed. 
Possibility of Inflation 

Question: If the government’s credit 
should become bad after a while; if it 
should be unable to sell bonds, what would 
it do? 

Answer: Several courses would be open 
theoretically. It might conceivably raise 
taxes; go out and collect the money which 
people refused to lend. But that would 
probably be politically impossible. it 
might stop spending, but that might, in 
turn, cause starvation on a great scale and 
lead to revolution. It might print paper 
money, and pay its expenses with the paper 
—paper not backed by gold. That has 
frequently been done by governments, It 
was done by the American colonies. The 
Civil War was financed in large part by such 
a process. But the printing of paper money 
to pay current expenses nearly always leads 
to a fall in the value of the money—to in- 
flation, or rapidly rising prices. And infla- 
tion, of course, ruins people who have 
saved money and do not have it invested 
in property which rises in value as prices 
advance. 

Question: In what other respect is a 
huge spending and borrowing program dan- 
gerous? 

Answer: Since it may possibly lead to 
inflation if continued long enough, it makes 
everyone uneasy. It renders the future 
problematical. Business men do not know 


column 1) 


what to count upon, for extreme and rapid 
fluctuations of prices are possibilities. 
Doubt of this kind tends to slow business 
down and to retard recovery. 

Question: You would say, then, that the 
spending program of the government is 
dangerous? 

Answer: It involves very serious prob- 
lems. Yes, it may be termed dangerous. 

Question: Then our proper course is 
clear, is it not? Should we not immediately 
put an end to any governmental policy that 
is dangerous? 

Answer: If we can think of any alterna- 
tive policy that is less dangerous. 

The Dilemma 


Question: Would it be dangerous to stop 
the huge expenditures? What would the 
danger be? 

Answer: To stop any of the emergency 
activities of the government would be a 
risky experiment. Just what would happen 
we cannot say for certain, any more than 
we can say what will be the consequences 
if the government goes on spending and 
borrowing. What would happen, for ex- 
ample, if the government quit lending to 
railroads? It is not to be supposed that 
the RFC, under the Hoover and Roosevelt 
administrations, has been making these 
loans without giving the need for them 
great thought. Might not a curtailing of 
the loans force the roads to stop paying 
interest on their bonds and might this not 
ruin insurance companies and other finan- 
cial institutions which own railroad bonds? 

Or, take the case of direct relief. What 
would happen if the government stopped 
feeding the hungry? Is it to be supposed 
that the 20,000,000 people now receiving 
food would starve peacefully? And what 
about the PWA? Lewis Douglas, and many 
other intelligent men, believe the govern- 
ment could stop the construction work 
without serious consequences. And these 
men may be right, but we cannot be sure 
of it. After all, the PWA is furnishing 
work to a million persons. If they were 
dropped from the PWA rolls, might they 
not have to be taken on to the FERA 
rolls? And in that case there would be 
no saving. The PWA work, by the way, 
results in orders for materials from the 
steel industry and other producers of build- 
ers’ goods. Or, suppose the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps were abandoned, and 300.- 
000 young men were turned loose to tramp 
the highways? The payments to farmers 
might be cut off, 
but the result of 
that action would 
be problematical. 
In the drought 
areas many would 
suffer, and there is 
a possibility that 
political protest, 
amounting to 
revolution, might 
result. 
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LOOK HOW 
MUCH BAIT 
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USING? 


Both Courses 


Experimental 

Question: You 
would say, then, 
would you, that 
expenses should 
not be cut? 

Answer: By no 


means, That ques- 
tion has not been 
answered one way 
or the other. It 
has been said only 
that the cutting of 
expenses does not 
offer a safe and 
easy alternative to 
governmental bor- 
rowing. We are in 
a position from 
which no. easy, 
certain way of es- 
cape is offered. It 
is dangerous to go 
on spending and 
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National Issue 


dangerous to stop. Either course is experi- 
mental. We are dealing with factors which 
are unknown. We do not know for certain 
what will happen if we go on with the pres- 
ent policy or if we alter it. We must feel our 
way, examining possibilities and probabili- 
ties so far as we can, using our common 
sense, discounting the sweeping statements 
of political leaders, both Democrats and 
Republicans. Then we must come to some 
decisions as to the policies we will support. 
We can have confidence that if we examine 
the facts in a strictly unprejudiced way 
we will be more likely to come to wise 
judgments than if we jump to hasty con- 
clusions or listen to partisan exaggerations, 





NEW NAVIGATION DEVICE 


The Navy Department has recently pat- 
ented an improved navigation instrument 
which is expected to prove invaluable to 
ship pilots and aviators. The device, so 
small that it can easily be held in one 
hand, automatically reads the stars and can 
be used if only a few of the key stars are 
visible. 

Another important feature of the instru- 
ment is the artificial horizon which it pro- 
vides, based on the principle of the gyro- 
scope. This makes for greater accuracy, 
as the natural horizon is often hard to find 
exactly. Combined with the sextant is an 
altitude scale and time watch which may 
be read without removing the instrument 
from the eyes. 

The device will be of especial benefit to 
airmen, the Navy Department predicts, be- 
cause it can be used in all kinds of 
weather. 





HOOVER ON FREEDOM 


Former President Hoover has come out 
of his political hermitage to attack the 
New Deal as a threat to human liberty. His 
first discussion of political questions since 
he left the White House is contained in 
an article in the September 8 issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post. After criti- 
cizing the ‘staggering number of powers 
delegated to the chief executive,” he says: 

The whole thesis behind this program is 
the very theory that man is but the pawn of 
the state. It is a usurpation of the primary 
liberties of man by government. It is a vast 
shift from the American concept of human 
rights, which even the government may not 
infringe, to those social philosophies where 
men are wholly subjective to the state. It is 
a vast casualty to liberty if it shall be contin- 
ued. 











BUT WE’VE GOT SOMETHING TO SHOW FOR IT 


—Talburt in Washington News 
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Still 


from an industrial to an agricultural coun- 
try. On top of all these calamities, she 
lost her outlet to the sea, and important 
agricultural lands as well. No wonder she 
has felt the pangs of depression, and that 
political unrest has grown. 

Austria, after the war, was so small and 
poor that her people could not get along 
without trading with the people of neigh- 
boring nations, but trade across the bor- 
ders was almost impossible because of tar- 
iff laws which imposed heavy taxes on 
goods crossing national lines. It seemed 
reasonable, then, that Austria and Ger- 
many, old allies in the war, should agree to 
ship goods back and forth as if no national 
lines existed—that they unite in a customs 
union. 

Factions Develop 


The French opposed the customs union, 
fearing it would result in a political union 
of Austria and Germany, called “an- 
schluss,” and the consequent strengthen- 
ing of Germany, so the plan had to be 
abandoned temporarily. Then Hitler came 
to power in Germany, and he was not sat- 
isfied with trade treaties. He wanted to 
annex Austria. Part of the Austrians liked 
the idea. These people are the Nazis and 
they are similar to the German Nazis— 
Hitler’s party. Other Austrians were op- 
posed to being swallowed up by Germany. 
They did not like to think of their princi- 
pal state offices being filled by Prussians 
and Bavarians. Stanch Catholics did not 
want their country to be taken over by a 
government which treated their church 
harshly, as the Hitler government in Ger- 
many was accused of doing. Austrian 
Jews naturally opposed domination by Hit- 
ler’s Germany. 

So factions grew up in Austria, one fac- 
tion favoring union with Germany and the 
other opposing. The contest between these 
factions was bitter. ‘There were bombings, 
assassinations, acts of terrorism. Germans 
in many cases helped the Austrian Nazis. 
German planes flew over the border, drop- 
ping Nazi propaganda among the Austrians 
while German broadcasters 
Austrian listeners to revolt. 

Austria’s northern neighbor, Germany, 
is, then, lined up with one Austrian fac- 
tion and is trying to take the nation over. 
The southern neighbor, Italy, is opposed 
to Germany’s absorption of Austria. She 
does not want the strong German power to 
be pushed to her own dooryard. So Italy 
lines up with the Austrian faction which 
Opposes annexation by Germany. Austria 
has been torn by quarrels between the 
Nazis, who look to Germany for support, 
and the Fascists, who look to Italy for 
support. For a while Chancellor Dollfuss 
tried to hold to a middle course. At last 
he joined with the Fascists, chiefly because 
he needed the support of their army, called 
the “Heimwehr.” 


called upon 


Nazi Revolution 


Last July the Nazis challenged this Fas- 
cist supremacy in a revolt that had all Eu- 
rope on edge for days. The Nazis planned 
to capture high Austrian government off- 
cials and hold them in check until a gen- 
eral uprising could get well under way. To 
this end, they disguised themselves as 
members of the Fascist Heimwehr or in 
the uniforms of the police, got by the 
guards at the leading government office 
building, herded together at the points of 
their guns the cabinet and in the end as- 
sassinated Chancellor Dollfuss. A second 
feature of the program was the seizure of 
the government radio broadcasting station, 
to be followed by an announcement over 
the air that the government had fallen, 
this to be a signal for a general uprising 
in the rural sections. This plot the Nazis 
also carried out successfully, a statement 
going over the air in due course that their 
leader, Dr. Rintelen, was in control of the 
situation. To the surprise of the Nazis, 
however, the expected turmoil in the prov- 


the Austrian Cauldron Boils 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


inces did not materialize, at least not until 
the next day, and by that time the high 
officers of the government were rescued 
and able to direct a campaign which soon 
restored general order. 

During these critical days, Italian Fas- 
cists did not forget their friends to the 
north; Mussolini promptly ordered strong 
forces to the frontier, and announced his 


intention of preventing the successful 


completion of a Nazi coup by force of 


Nazi group, and by strong protestations 
that Germany deplored the Austrian dis- 
turbance and was not responsible for it. 
On the surface, at least, Germany seems 
to feel that open support of a Nazi drive 
in Austria is no longer quite safe. 

While the fight in Austria is of prime 
concern to German Nazis in the north 
and Italian Fascists to the south, there are 
other interested foreign spectators. If the 


Nazi drive succeeds, and Austria joins 





SALZBURG—ONE OF THE MANY 
arms, if necessary. Since that episode has 
passed into history, the ties between Vi- 


enna and Rome have been strengthened 
by conferences. Chancellor Schuschnigg of 
Austria, last month, visited Italy and con- 
ferred at length with Premier Mussolini on 
the current sifuation. Renewed assurances 
were given that the military strength of 
Italy was available to preserve the inde- 
pendence of the Austrian government, and 
that Il Duce would aid in winning trade 
agreements for Austria with neighbors to 
the east. Rumors have also risen, as a re- 
sult of this meeting, that a restoration of 


FAMOUS SPOTS IN AUSTRIA 

Germany, then France will consider herself 
menaced by a growth in power on the part 
of her old German enemy. If the Fascists 
are victorious, and Italy gains virtual con- 
trol over Austria, then Yugoslavia, Italy’s 
old enemy, will be worried over the in- 
crease of Italian power. In fact, when 
Mussolini ordered his troops to the border 
last July, Yugoslavia bestirred herself to 
make sure that Fascist influence over her 
next-door neighbor did not grow unduly. 
Rather than see Italy intervene single- 
handed, Yugoslavia asked that the problem 
of Austrian independence be turned over 





VIENNA 


CAPITAL OF 
the Hapsburg monarchy is a possibility to 
be reckoned with in the indefinite future. 


Foreign Complications 

Meanwhile Germany has been keeping 
close watch on the shifting fortunes of 
Nazi and Fascist in Austria. At first she 
was pleased with the reports from Vienna, 
but as the failure of the revolt became 
more and more apparent, and the press of 
the world began to censure the conspira- 
tors for their bloody deeds, German offi- 
cialdom suffered a change of heart. The 
border was suddenly closed to Nazi refu- 
gees, the German minister to Austria was 
recalled for attempting to win a safe pas- 
sage for the assassins of Chancellor Doll- 


fuss, and a Nazi radio orator who had 
broadcast bitter attacks on the Fascists 
from Munich was barred from the air. 


These steps were followed up by the arrest 
of Munich leaders among the Austrian 


A 


N EMBATTLED NATION 

to the League of Nations. Yugoslavia even 
went so far as to hint at 
quences” if Italy should cross the Alps, 
backing up her statements by sending 
troops to the southeastern border of Aus- 
tria, where they lay in wait to disarm ref- 
ugees from Vienna. 


“serious conse- 


A tie between Germany and Yugoslavia 
to combat Italian control of Austria is 
hinted at by recent developments, 
notably the signing of an important trade 
agreement the two countries on 
May 1. What is even more significant is 
the report that Nazi refugees from Austria, 
excluded from Germany as the Hitler gov- 
ernment officially washed its hands of the 
Austrian afisir, have turned to Yugoslavia 
for shelter. All told, 2,000 Nazis 
said to be harbored in Yugoslavia, 
awaiting the day when they can return to 
do battle with “Austro-Fascists.”. When 
Austria protested against this harboring of 


even 


between 


some 
are 


her enemies, Yugoslavia politely pointed 
out that not so very long ago Austria her- 
self admitted groups intent upon the assas- 
sination of high Yugoslavian officials. Ac- 
cording to news trickling out of Yugo- 
slavia, Nazi organizations there are being 
supported out of funds originating in Ger- 
many. 
European Storm Center 

The events of the troubled summer in- 
dicate that little Austria remains the storm- 
center of Europe. On the north is Germany, 
trying to extend Nazi power and doctrines 
southward. On the south is Italy, intent 
upon preserving Fascist supremacy in Aus- 
tria. To the west is France, watchfully 
waiting, but certainly not anxious to see 
either German or Italian influence grow too 
strong. To the east is Hungary, with which 
Austrians talk of union under a Hapsburg 
monarch, as of old. To the southeast is 
Yugoslavia, fearful of Germany, perhaps, 
but more worried about Italy. Buffeted 
about by all these outside rivalries, little 
Austria is herself suffering a severe eco- 
nomic depression, due in part to the im- 
possible boundaries set her by the peace 
treaties. Shut off from needed raw ma- 
terials, possessed of a capital city far too 
unwieldy for a country of her size, and 
torn by political dissension, she is indeed 
in an unhappy plight. As reviewers of the 
European scene tell us, Austria is the key 
to the European scene. If something goes 
wrong there, at a strategic moment, the 
whole world may be set aflame again as it 
was in 1914. No wonder everybody 
watches her with anxiety. 





FRENCH OIL IN MOROCCO 


Oil has been discovered in Morocco! To 
Frenchmen that means a dream come true. 
For seventy years France has searched 
throughout her colonial empire for the 
“black gold,” and much of the territory 
was acquired in the hope that it might 
be made to produce oil. This is especially 
true of Morocco. During the decade be- 
fore the World War France and Germany 
were almost at the point of war several 
times in their contest for possession of 
Morocco and its potential oil fields. 

An active search in Morocco has been 
going on For centuries the 
natives had used crude oil scummed from 
pools of water as fuel for their lamps. 
That convinced the engineers that petrol- 
eum deposits must exist under the desert 
sands, but it took until this year to sink 
a successful well. Cheered now by this 
first gusher, the French are drilling ex- 
tensively in nearby fields, hoping that 
can be made self- 
sufficient as far as oil is concerned. 


since 1895. 


before long Morocco 


SALARY CUTS IN STEEL 


In June the nation’s steel mills were op- 
erating at fifty-two per cent of their capac- 
ity. Now they are operating at only 
twenty per cent. As a result of this let- 
down in demand for steel products, the 
United States Steel Corporation and sev- 
eral other smaller steel companies, are cut- 
ting the hours and pay of salaried workers. 
In the future, these workers will be placed 
on a five-day week, discontinuing the half 
day on Saturday. Their pay will be cut 
about ten per cent to make up for the re- 
duction in hours. 

Labor leaders criticize this action on the 


part of steel companies on the usual 
ground that it will decrease purchasing 
power, thus adding to the nation’s eco- 


nomic ills. ‘With but few orders coming 
in, what else can we do?” reply the steel 
William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, still infers 
that if private business fails much longer 
to gear up production and to take on more 
workers, labor will be in favor of having 
the government attempt to operate the fac- 
tories and that people are provided 
with jobs and living necessities. 


owners. 


see 
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APAN has admittedly taken her place among the gre: The Fate of the Japanese Empire 


By William Beard 


Modern military and 
naval strength of 
the Japanese Empire 


=VERTHELESS the 


Japan “opened up” 
by the American, 
Perry 


Isolation from the 
West the historic 
policy of Japan 


Japan embarks on 
an intensive mod- 
ernization program 


Great momentum of 
Japanese moderniza- 
tion a menace 


Comments of the 
first American 
consul to Japan 


Glimpses of the Past 
Seventy-five Years Ago This Week 


Stephen A. Douglas is heginning his campaign for the Democratic presiden- 
tial nomination with a series of political speeches in Ohio. Large crowds in 
every city in which he talks hear him shout “popular sovereignty.” In Cinein- 
nati he said, “Standing upon this platform the Democratic party asserts that the 
people of a territory, like the people of a state, have a right to decide for 
themselves whether slavery shall or shall not exist within their limits.” 

A New York Times editorial protests against the many strikes now in prog- 
ress, Iron molders in Albany are the latest to walk out. joining the ranks of 
coal miners in Pennsylvania and railroad workers in Michigan. 

European affairs are ina tangle Italian armies under Garibaldi have recently 
defeated Austria, and the small northern states are declaring themselves free 
of the Hapsburg rule. Most of them are joining Piedmont in a new united 
Italy. Diplomats of the major powers are in conference in Zurich. attempting 
to decide what attitude to take toward the Italian situation but making little 
progress. 


“The Star of the West” has just arrived in New York from San Francisco. 
making the yoyage around South America in twenty-three days. In addition to 


mail and passengers the ship carried gold dust from California valued at 
$2,046,000. 


Boston is preparing to celebrate the anniversary of the settlement of the cry. 
The feature of the program scheduled for September 17 is the unveiling of a 
statue of Daniel Webster. 


The secretary of the treasury announces that he expects a surplus of 


£13,751.059.57 for the fiscal vear 1559. 

The city fathers of Philadelphia are wondering whether or not it would be a 
good idea to run street cars on Sunday. They are asking officials of New York 
and Boston if Sunday street cars produce riots in those cities. 

Englznd and the United States have not yet agreed upon a boundary between 
Canada and Washington territory. American troops have been ordered there, 
and reports say that the British have seized San Juan island. 

Violence between homesteaders of Missouri and Kansas is likely to occur 
almost any day. Mass meetings in both states produce threatening oye ge 
but so far there has been little action. The Kansas correspondent of the - rsd 
Yorks Times also reports that many horse thieves have been captured regent]; 
and hung “until life was extinct.” 








